CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   PSYCHO-ANALYSIS
get in adult analysis and thus to penetrate far deeper than we
can in the latter.
From what my own experience has taught me, then, I really
can only emphatically combat Anna Freud's statement that both
the methods used in adult analysis (namely, free association and
the interpretation of the transference-reactions), in order to
investigate the patient's early childhood, fail us in analysing
children. I am even convinced that it is the special province of
child-analysis, particularly that of quite young children, to make
valuable contributions to our theory, just because with children
analysis can go far deeper and therefore can bring to light details
which do not appear so clearly in the case of adults.
Anna Freud compares the situation of an analyst of children
with that of an ethnologist 'who should try by contact with a
primitive people to acquire information about prehistoric times
more easily than by studying the civilized races' (p. 66). This
again strikes me as a theoretical statement which contradicts
practical experience. The analysis of little children, as well as
that of older children, if it is carried far enough, gives a very clear
picture of the enormous complexity of development which we
find even in very little ones and shows that children of the age of,
say, three years, just because they are already so much the pro-
ducts of civilization, have gone and are going through severe
conflicts. To keep to Anna Freud's illustration, I should say
that precisely from the standpoint of research a children's analyst
finds himself in a fortunate situation which is never vouchsafed
to an ethnologist, namely that of finding the civilized people in
closest association with the primitive and, in consequence of this
rare association, of receiving the most valuable information about
both the earliest and later times.
I will now deal in greater detail with Anna Freud's conceptions
of the child's super-ego. In Chapter IV of her book are certain
statements which have special significance, both because of the
importance of the theoretical question to which they relate and
also because of the wide conclusions which Anna Freud draws
from them.
The deep analysis of children, and particularly of little children,
has led me to form quite a different picture of the super-ego in
early childhood from that painted by Anna Freud principally as
a result of theoretical considerations. It is certain that the ego
of children is not comparable to that of adults. The super-ego,
on the other hand, approximates closely to that of the adult and
is not radically influenced by later development as is the ego.
The dependence of children on external objects is naturally
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